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WRESTLING WITH ART. 

ZIONISM AND JEWISH ANICONISM 


Israelis have studied the place of art within the Zionist milieu. 

Steven Fine 1 

What complicated the idea of Jewish aniconism was late-nineteenth-century Zionism. 

Kalman Bland 2 


The “idea of the return,” 3 propagated by Theodore Herzl (1860- 
1904), 4 postulated an extensive use of visual arts to popularize Zionism. 
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1997. 
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In a letter to baron de Hirsch of 3 June 1895, Herzl wrote: “Before we 
start creating a Jewish country, we need to expand the propaganda sys¬ 
tem by means of press, books, leaflets, stamps, posters and pictures”. 5 It 
seems that Herzl was fully aware of the persuasive power of the visual 
media and, most importantly, he was vigorously involved in the forma¬ 
tion of a “new visual culture” of Jews. 6 

Some participants of the First Zionist Congresses 7 were graduates of 
European universities, while others studied at line arts schools. 8 Hence, 
they discussed not only emigration problems, future international dip¬ 
lomacy, and the financing of Herzl’s plans, but also questions of aesthet¬ 
ics and art among Jews. Those artistic aspirations stemmed mostly from 
inspirations by contemporary ideas of the national art, 9 which was why 
what they postulated in respect to culture and art was the creation of 
a new Jewish national identity, the Zionist awareness and the propaga¬ 
tion of the idea of the “return.” Art for this Salon-Zionismus (Parlor- 
Zionism) 10 was understood in the same way as it was perceived at Euro¬ 
pean line arts schools. The idea and meaning of art were not different 
from the dominant artistic trends in Europe, with the target audience 
being mostly the so-called emancipated, especially Western European, 

Ihr wollt, 1st es kein Marchen, Wien 1995; R. Hecht, Y. Zamora, When the Shofar Sounds. 
Herzl, His Image, Achievements and Selections from His Writing, vol. 1, 2, Haifa 2006. 

5 Theodor Herzl: Biographie Wien, 2 vol. 1934 (ed. A. Bein), English translation: 
M. Samuel, Theodor Herzl: Biography, Philadelphia 1948, I, p. 368, see also: D. Tarta- 
kover, Herzl in Profile. Herzl’s Image in the Applied Arts, (exhibition catalogue) Tel Aviv 
Museum, 1978-1979, pp. 28, 42. 

6 See: E. Berkowitz, Art in Zionist Popular Culture and Jewish National Self- 
Consciousness, 1897-1914, (n:) E. Mendelsohn (ed.), Arts and Its Uses. The Visual Image 
and Modern Jewish Society (Studies in Contemporary Jewry. An Annual VI), New York 
and Oxford 1990, pp. 9-42; see also: Blue and White in Color. Visual Images of Zionism, 
1897-1947, Exhibition catalogue, curator: R. Arbel, Beth Hatefutsoth / the Nahum Gold- 
mann Museum of the Jewish Diaspora Tel Aviv, Israel 1996; Theodor Herzl. If you will it, 
it is not a dream, Exhibition catalogue, curator: S.A. Herskowitz, Yeshiva University Mu¬ 
seum, New York 1997. 

7 H. Haumann (ed.), The First Zionist Congress in 1897. Causes, Significance, Topi¬ 
cality, Basel 1997. 

8 For example: O. Marmorek, E.M. Lilien, L. Pilichowski, A. Nossig, S. Hirszenberg, 
K. Poliak, M. Olin, B. Schatz, M. Buber and others. 

9 See e.g.: Y. Shavit, Athens in Jerusalem : Clasical Antiquity and Hellenism in the 
Making of the Modern Secular Jew, London and Portland, 1997; A. Holzman, Aestetics 
and National Revival - Hebrew Literature Against the Visual Arts (Hebr.) Tel Aviv and 
Haifa 1999; A. Mishory, Lo and Behold. Zionist Icons and Visual Symbols in Israeli Cul¬ 
ture, (Hebr.) Tel Aviv 2000. 

10 It is a term describing the emancipated Jews gathered around Herzl, i.e., diplo¬ 
mats, politicians, financiers, etc. who aspired to creating a country that would be an aris¬ 
tocratic republic. See: Sh. Avineri, The Making of..., pp. 88-100, 147. 
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Jewish community. 11 Even though that particular social group could ac¬ 
tually boast of no significant artistic achievements as expressions of 
their ethnic identity, it does not mean that art created by Jews in Eu¬ 
rope did not exist at all. 12 

The surge of the interest of Zionists, including Herzl, in the status of 
Jews in East Central Europe 13 was stimulated by the Forth Zionist Con¬ 
gress held in 1900 in London. It was then when Herzl, in his speech to 
the Jewish emigrants from the West, 14 claimed that the dynamic force of 
Judaism did not depend on the Europeanized elites, but on the poor 
masses of the Ostjuden. 15 Thus the Zionist ideas were directed at the 
overcrowded ghettos of the East Central Europe, with their mostly reli¬ 
gious communities. 16 For the Ostjuden and the Jews who observed the 


11 The asthteic outlook of Moses Mendelssohn is an exception here. Nevertheless, it 
does not refer to the core of the traditional Jewish identity but to the “emancipated bor¬ 
rowings” from the Germanic culture. See: M.W. Reiner (ed.) Moses Mendelssohn's Meta¬ 
physics and Aesthetics (Studies in German Idealism vol. 13) Amsterdam and New York 
2011. 

12 See for example: C. Roth (ed.) Jewish Art. An Illustrated History, New York, 1971 
(Tel Aviv 1995); S. Tumarkin Goodman (ed.), The Emergence of Jewish Artists in 
Nineteenth-Century Europe, exhibition catalogue, The Jewish Museum, New York 2001. 
R. Cohen, Urban Visibility and Biblical Visions: Jewish Culture in Western and Central 
Europe in Modern Age, (in:) D. Biale (ed.), Cultures of the Jews. A New History, New York 
2002, pp. 731-796. 

13 At the turn of the 19th century, Jews in Europe constituted a considerable nation¬ 
al community of about eight million people. The vast majority of them, about six million, 
lived in the central and eastern part of the continent, mostly in the so called settlement 
area of Russia. In the social sense it was one of the lowest classes - ghetto and Jewish 
shtetl dwellers. These poor Jewish people stood out not only thanks to their oriental out¬ 
fits (specific appearance) but most importantly because of their strong religious identity 
and connection to laws and customs coming from the rules of Judaism. See: A. Kahn, 
Essays in Jewish Social and Economic History, Chicago, 1986. See also: H. Haumann, 
A History of East European Jews, Central European University Press, 2002; I.C. Pogo- 
nowsky, Jews in Poland: A Documentary History, Hippocrene 1993. Y. Slezkine, The 
Jewish Century, Princeton 2004; E. Mendelsohn, On Modrern Jewish Politics, New York 
and Oxford 1993. 

14 At the turn of the 19th century there were about 115 000 Jews from the Eastern 
Europe living in the East End of London. See: A. Hertzberg, The Zionist Idea..., p. 231. 

15 The term Ostjuden, referring to the Jews of the Central Eastern Europe was em¬ 
ployed especially in the Zionist journal Ost und West. Illustrierte Monatsschrift fur Mod- 
ernes Judentum established by D. Trietsch and L. Winz. It was supposed to contribute to 
the reconciliation of Jewish cultures from the East and West in the process of the Jewish 
cultural renaissance. See: G.D. Rosenfeld, Defining Jewish Art in Ost und West, 1901- 
1908. A Study in the Nationalisation of Jewish Culture, Leo Baeck Institute Year Book, 
39 (1994), pp. 83-110. 

16 The marginalization and dramatic situation of the Jews in this area worsened 
since the attempt on the life of Tsar Alexander II in 1881. This contributed to the wave of 
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Mosaic Law, art understood in the Western European way was super¬ 
fluous and unimportant because traditional Judaism, which respected 
the Second Commandment, rejected art as an object of “admiration.” 17 In 
the educated religious communities, art and artistic activity could be to¬ 
lerated only as a craft of a symbolic and decorative nature. 18 Visual 
anthropomorphism and elements of the living world did appear, but only 
as secondary elements. The religious Jews had no idea of the autonomy 
of the work of art, its contemplation, and artistic creation as an inde¬ 
pendent activity. The aniconic nature of the Ashkenazi culture, which 
did not respect the autonomy of the image, was a significant obstacle on 
the way to the Zionist mobilization. Thus, any attempt at the legitimiza¬ 
tion art, which, in turn, was supposed to propagate the Zionist ideas 
among the religious Jewish masses, must have been very complicated 
and multifaceted. One the most important starting points of any debate 
about the problem of visualization was aniconism. 19 

The postulate of aniconism, which did not recognize the nature of 
mimesis, was rooted in the sense of identity of the contemporary Jews, 
including also the emancipated classes, and constituted a serious ob¬ 
stacle to any use of art as a potential instrument of the Zionist propa¬ 
ganda. 

In each historical period, the attitude of the rabbinate towards art is 
formed by the texts coming from the ancient times and, since the Mosaic 
Law was introduced and legitimized by the Torah, many commentaries 
and interpretations are based on this canon. The prohibition of making 
graven images is mentioned in Exodus 20:4 and Deuteronomy 5:7. These 


massacres deepening the economical crisis of the Jews and increasing their fear. The 
Jews of this part of Europe did not receive citizenship until the Soviet revolution in 1917. 
See: J. Frankel, Prophecy and Politics: Socialism, Nationalism, and Rusian Jews, 1862- 
1917, Cambridge 1981. 

17 See for example: Joseph Gutmann, No Graven Image. Studies in Art and the 
Hebrew Bible, New York 1971; Joseph Gutmann, Is There a Jewish Art?, (in:) C. Moore 
(ed.), The Visual Dimension: Aspects of Jewish Art, Westview Press 1993, pp. 1-20; See 
also: Vivian B. Mann (ed.), Jewish Texts on the Visual Arts, Cambridge 2000. 

18 See: I. Korn, A Celebration of Judaism in Art, New York 1996; M. Kaniel, Juda¬ 
ism, (The Art of World Religions), Blandford 1979; E. Namenyi, The Essence of Jewish 
Art, London and New York 1960. 

19 These concepts usually focus around the issue of the impossibility of presenting 
God, however, all artistic forms, meant not to be refering to God, leave room for interpre¬ 
tation. This problem has been considered many times in the history of the Jewish culture, 
also by respected Rabbis. See: K.P. Bland, The Artless Jew. Medieval and Modern Affir¬ 
mations and Denials of the Visual, Princeton 2000; See also: L. Kochan, Beyond the 
Graven Image. A Jewish View, London 1997; T.N. Mettinger, No Graven Image? Israelite 
Aniconism in Its Ancient Near Easten Context, Stockholm 1995. 
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passages were included in the Septuagint and the Jewish tradition fo¬ 
cuses on four lines of Exodus 20:3-6 and Deuteronomy 5:7-10, known as 
the Second Commandment. 20 

Aniconism derived from the Second Commandment and sanctioned 
over the ages became an important subject for many scholars dealing 
with the Jewish visual culture, who worked in the late 19 th century and 
has remained significant until today. Zionism not only took up the de¬ 
bate about the interpretation and definitions of what was considered to 
be a “dangerous” creative act, but also started a large-scale process of 
implication of visual forms into the so-called “Jewish history of art,” 
based on preserved artifacts and the ones found at the turn of the cen¬ 
tury. The problems of visualization at the end of the 19 th century and the 
beginning of the following one were still considered to be in need of re¬ 
search, definitions and criteria. However, those questions were excluded 
both from the canon of the so-called Jewish studies and European art 
history. 21 

When in the first half of the 19 th century art history started develop¬ 
ing in the academia, the Jewish community, whose emancipation was 
not yet advanced, was hardly involved in the cultural life of the Gentile 
Europe. 22 With a number of attempts to “nationalize” all the artistic 
forms, the so-called character of Jewish art was pushed to the margin of 
the main current of studies because it lacked a set of basic features, geo¬ 
graphical location, political context, and citizenship. In the third quarter 
of the 19 th century, in Western Europe, including the Habsburg Empire 
and Prussia, Jews, who were a small minority, received the right to vote 
and sometimes also to full emancipation. The newly acquired civic status 
gave them a chance to fully and openly take part in the economic, 
cultural, political, and social life of the continent. 23 From then on, the 
western Jews started changing into a community which was emanci- 


20 Moreover, the aspect of anikonism as such is addressed many times in the Bible, 
e.g., Book of Exodus: 34:12-14, Book of Deuteronomy. 4:16-19; 5:7-10, and 27:15, Book of 
Leviticus: 26:1, Book of Numbers 33:52. See: C. Konikoff, The Second Commandment and 
Its Interpretation in Art of Ancient Israel, Geneve 1973, p. 7-8. 

21 See: M. Olin, The Nation without Art. Examining Modern Discourses on Jewish 
Art, Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press 2001, pp. 3-33, 35-70; C.M. Soussloff, Introduc¬ 
ing Jewish Identity to Art History, (in:) (ed.) ibidem, Jewish Identity in Modern Art Histo¬ 
ry, Berkeley, Los Angeles and London 1999, pp. 1-16. 

22 D.J. Sorkin, The Transformation of German Jewry, 1780-1840, New York 1987; 
U. Kultermann, The History of art History, New York 1993, pp. 87-94, 103-23. 

23 From that time on many Jews became members of a bourgeois class of manufac¬ 
turers, merchants, shopkeepers, and other commercial workers. See: P. Birnbaum and 
I. Katznelson (ed.), Paths of Emancipation. Jews, States, and Citizenship, Princeton, 
1995; J. Katz, Jewish Emancipation and Self-Emancipation, New York 1986. 
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pated, secularized, and integrated with the local environment in the so¬ 
cial, political, and cultural sense. However, a distinct Jewish cultural 
and artistic identity was non-existent. 24 What is more, the ongoing 
process of emancipation was often viewed as a threat to the Jewish cul¬ 
ture, which led to the so- called “assimilation hysteria” fueled by the fear 
that the traditional Jewish identity would slowly be lost. Thus, despite 
the emancipation, Jews did not become fully assimilated and that phe¬ 
nomenon was stigmatized by the developing anti-Semitism as the Jewish 
question. 25 

What therefore became urgent was the preservation and manifesta¬ 
tion of Jewishness, which led to identity dilemmas of the emancipated 
class and art that was supposed to play an important role in this ques¬ 
tion. In this context, an essay “Getto and Emancipation: Shall We Revise 
the Traditional View?” written by the Viennese art historian Salo Baron 
and published in the Zionist periodical The Menorah Journal in 1928 in 
particularly significant. 26 Baron did not perceive Emancipation in terms 
of modernity, i.e. the European standards of Jewish modernization. 
According to him, modernity was not a dawn that came after many dark 
centuries of living in the ghetto, but a kind of social and political con¬ 
tract with the German- speaking culture. 27 The fact that Jews received 
the civic status contributed to the weakening of their collective “ghetto” 
identity and favored the country in which they lived, leading to the loss 
of their sense of separateness. That new ‘social contract’, as Baron 
claimed, contributed to various aspects of cultural expression, including 


24 When at the end of the 19th century Solomon J. Solomon (chairman of the Royal 
Society of British Artists, author of many portraits, e.g. of Queen Victoria, Heinrich 
Graetz, Israel Zangwill and Theodore Herzl) was asked by the Jewish Quarterly Review to 
write an essay on Jewish art, he replied: „I could more easily write an apology for its non¬ 
existence. I shall endeavor to show why Israel has no art.”, (in:) S.J. Solomon, Art and 
Judaism „Jewish Quarterly Review”, no 13 (1901) s. 553-556; see also: Bland, The Art¬ 
less..., p. 37. It should be noted that being aware of the aniconic character of the Jewish 
culture did not prevent emancipated artists from large-scale artistic activity. What is im¬ 
portant here is the intention of separating a performed job from aniconic aspects of cul¬ 
ture. 

25 This term was used for the first time in 1882 by E. Duhring in the book Die Juden- 
frage als Frage der Rassencharakters und seiner Schadlichkeit fur Existenz und Kultur 
der Volker, _which Herzl wrote about in his diary under the date of 15 February 1882, See 
also: J. Fraenkel, Theodor Herzl..., p. 26. 

2 6 Vol. 14, No. 6 (July 1928), pp. 519-525. 

27 It should be noted that Baron’s argumentation is a result of a specific situation of 
the studies on art at the beginning of the 20 th century, which were focused around the 
Vienna School of Art History and such theoreticians as Alois Riegl (1858-1905), Franz 
Wickoff (1853-1909) and Julius von Schlosser (1866-1938), as well as Ernst Kris, Otto 
Kurtz, Hans Tietze, Martin Buber, and Ernst Gombrich. 
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art and its history, which seemed to be more urgent than the need for a 
separate Jewish state. 28 Thus, an attempt to propagate of art and the 
Zionist ideas, among the masses of Jews, both religious and emanci¬ 
pated, was complicated and multifaceted, one of the most important 
challenges being the common Gentile European belief that Jews had ac¬ 
tually no art and, hence, no art history. 

* 

The first opinion about the art of Jews, or rather its nonexistence, is 
connected with the beginning of art history as an academic discipline. 
A short note on this topic appeared in several paragraphs of the book by 
Johann Joachim Winckelmann 29 of 1764, Geschichte der Kunst des 
Altherthums, where he writes that “except for sculpture ( Bildhauerei ) 
and despite the ‘poor opinion’ ( schlechten Begriffe) about the arts among 
the ancient Israelites, drawing ( Zeichnung) and artistic work ( kiinst- 
lerischer Arbeit) must have reached a high level of achievement”. 30 Winc¬ 
kelmann was fully aware of the rabbinic aniconic taboos, with his ob¬ 
servation influencing later nineteenth-century discussions about art 
and the position of Jews in art history understood as a discipline and 
practice. 

In the following decades, when the idea of forming nation-states was 
put to practice, the problems of art were approached in an ethnic and 
state perspective, thus excluding the art of Jews in the Diaspora coun¬ 
tries or regarding it as “primitive,” “underdeveloped,” and “alien” or even 

28 Vol. 1, No. 6 (July 1928) p. 524. This urgent need for thcreation of a new Jewish 
culture (building a certain awareness) did not mean the necessity of absolute negation of 
the old Jewish tradition ,but its adaptation through reconceptualization, transformation, 
and continuation in new forms. Although it constituted a kind of subculture in relation to 
Germany and Austria in this case, the old tradition was still supposed be a continuous 
source of motivation and inspiration for their own Jewishness. See: S. Beller, The World 
of Yesterday Revisited: Nostalgia, Memory, and Jews of Fine-de-Siecle Vienna, “Jewish 
Social Studies” Vol. 2, (Winter 1996), pp. 51-60, See also: C. Soussloff, “Projecting Cul¬ 
ture: Jewish Art Historians and the History of Art History,” Judaism, 49 (2000), p. 353 
(352-358). 

29 See.: A. Potts, Flesh and the Ideal: Winckelmann and the Origins of Art History, 
New Haven 1994. 

30 J.J. Winckelmann, Geschichte der Kunst des Altherthums, Dresden 1764, (English 
translation G.H. Lodge), The History of Ancient Art, 4 vols., Boston 1880, pp. 60-61. More¬ 
over, Winckelmann wrote that the Ancient Jews considered art (schonen Kiinste) to be 
superfluous ( iiberfliissig ) to life but, according to him, were not devoid of an artistic sense, 
which he deducts from the II Book of Kings (24:16), where a fragment mentions a thou¬ 
sand of Jewish craftsmen being kidnapped and taken to Babylonia. See: Bland, The Art¬ 
less..., pp. 68-69. See also: Gutmann, Is There a..., p. 16, footnote 4. 
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as “non-art” in comparison to the local artistic production. 31 According to 
Winckelmann, Hegel, and Burckhardt, and later the “Vienna School,” 
art was supposed to be a result of moral and social development identi¬ 
fied with the country and the nation, 32 which meant that Jews, who at 
that time constituted a minority without the civic status, were unable to 
acquire any self-definition in that way. Winckelmann argued that the 
Greek art, and later also German art and other forms of national art, 
were all dependant on the climate, culture, and government (social 
structures of a given country), 33 so that all visual arts were perceived as 
related to the character of the nation and its geographical location. 
Thus, any attempt at defining the Gothic style as German contradicted 
its French character, whereas the identification of the German spirit 
with the Hellenic one required definitions of both national groups. 34 
M. Olin explains in this context that in order to fully define one’s own 
art, one had to confront, compare or distinguish the elements of the na¬ 
tional character from those of other nations. If the German art is viewed 
as authentic and original, then the art of Jews, which is discussed in the 
German-speaking culture, has to be regarded as alien and imitative, 
with the coexistence of the authentic and imitative spirits in the same 
geographical region being outright impossible, as was postulated by 
Goethe in Faust. 35 

In relation to Winckelmann’s definition of culture identified with 
geography and politics, an observation by Ernest Renan, should be men¬ 
tioned here. In 1887, Renan put forward an unusual argument, arguing 
that the „monotonous desert landscape is a crucial factor in inspiration 
of this non-visual character of God of Israelites.” 36 C. Konikoff continued 
this topic and stated that the fact that the desert played an important 

31 Art history, writes Margaret Olin, is a discipline created in Germany on the foun¬ 
dations of German nationalism. Margaret Olin, “Nationalism, the Jews, and Art History,” 
[in:] Judaism, 45 (1996) pp. 461-480 (465); see also: C.M. Soussloff, Introducing Jewish 
Identity to Art History, (in:) (ed.) ibidem Jewish Identity in Modern Art History, Berkeley, 
Los Angeles, London 1999, p. 5; C. Soussloff, Historicism in Art History, (in:) M. Kelly 
(ed.), The Encyclopedia of Aesthetics, London and New York 1998, pp. 295-314. 

32 Soussloff, Projecting Culture..., pp. 352-358. 

33 J.J. Winckelmann, Gedanken uber die Nachaliming der griechischen Werke in der 
Malerei und Bildhauerkunst (1755), Stuttgart 1969, see: Olin, The Nation ..., p. 7. 

34 M. Olin, The Nation..., p. 8. For more about the issue of formation of the German 
patriotism (in art) see: T.J. Zuchowski, Patriotyczne mity i toposy. Malarstwo niemieckie 
1800-1848, Poznan 1991, pp. 3-4, 5-9. 

35 See: M. Olin, „From Bezal’el to Max Liberman. Jewish Art in Nineteenth-Century 
Art-Historical Texts,” (in:) C.M. Soussloff (ed.) Jewish Identity in..., p. 21. 

36 E. Renan, Historie du peuple d’lsrael, Paris, 1887 (part I, chapters 3-4, 8-9), See: 
Konikoff, The Second..., p. 14, footnote 1. 
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role in formulating the Mosaic customs (or rather that those customs 
were actually formulated in the desert) established a new argument in 
the discussion about the Second Commandment taken up by more scho¬ 
lars in the second half of the 19 th century. 37 Konikoff added that next to 
Renan, whose conclusion was prompted by the contemporary study of 
history, a similar idea was put forward in 1894 by George Adam Smith, 
who derived it from geographical studies. 38 According to Smith, the con¬ 
cept of the Mosaic religion is a kind of purification in analogy to the 
desert (or the desert has some influence on aniconism). Still, Smith did 
not agree with Renan who claimed that the religion of Jews was a “re¬ 
sult of the desert.” 39 He argued that there were other peoples living in 
the desert at the same time and they did not develop the concept of ani¬ 
conism, whereas what was the key factor for Jews was their desert no¬ 
madism. 

Another kin d of legitimization of the Jewish aniconism is the so 
called “optic category” in relation to which Heinrich Graetz should be 
mentioned. Although, just as Renan, he was not an art historian, he also 
took up the issue of Jewish creativity. What is more, his papers were 
analyzed later by Jewish historians of art. In his History of the Jews, 40 
published in 1846, Graetz wrote that „[p]aganism sees its god, Judaism 
hears Him...” 41 whereas no focus on the visual arts he attributed to the 
Jewish inclination to contemplate the written text. J. Gutmann suggests 
that Graetz deduced this concept from the metaphysics of Hegel, who 
claimed that the individual spirit of every nation ( Volksgeist ) constitutes 
a temporary form of the absolute spirit of time ( Zeitgeist ) somewhere 
along the way of a historical evolution. 42 On the other hand, K. Bland 
and R. Cohen suggest Kant’s influence. 43 


37 Konikoff, The Second..., p. 14. 

38 G.A. Smith, The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, London 1894 (chapter 5, 
The Land and Question of Faith), after: C. Konikoff, The Second..., p. 14. 

39 After: Konikoff, The Second..., p. 14. 

40 H. Graetz, History of the Jews from the downfall of the Jewish state to the conclu¬ 
sion of the Talmud (translation from German: J.K. Gutheim) American Jewish Publica¬ 
tion Society 1873. 

41 Quoted from Bland, The Artless..., p. 21. This statement, inferred from the Second 
Commandment and the issue of the impossibility of presenting God is illogical. Namely, 
one cannot equate the sense of sight and the sense of hearing. Hearing indeed does stimu¬ 
late imagination but doesn’t form(ulates) the subject matter of what is supposed to be 
imagined, whereas visual forms (sculptre - sight) lock the notion of God in a finite form. 

42 Gutmann, Is There a..., p. 2. 

43 See also: R.I. Cohen, Jewish Icons. Art and Society in Modern Europe, London 
1998, p. 262, footnote 16. 
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Kant writes relatively favorably about the Jewish aniconism, plac¬ 
ing poetry at the top in his hierarchy of the arts, 44 but Hegel is very 
critical of the visual non-representativeness of Jews as well as Muslims/ 
Turks 45 In his Early Theological Writings he characterizes the culture of 
Jews in terms of “complete negation and isolation,” mentioning also the 
“spiritual emptiness” which, according to him, Jews represent in all 
forms of their culture, with a sanctuary being an empty room, a day de¬ 
voted to God being empty time, and God being invisible, which entails 
the “impossibility of experiencing beauty,” 46 Hegel’s theories strongly 
influenced Karl Schnaase, who tried to place art specifically in the con¬ 
text of Christianity or even identify it with Christianity in Christliches 
Kunstblatt fur Kirche, Schule und Haus 47 which he edited between 1858 
and 1877. Since Christianity, as a “measure of humanism,” has a privi¬ 
leged position in the process of human spiritual evolution, Judaism and 
its aesthetic consequences have to be placed in opposition. 48 Art, accord¬ 
ing to Schnaase, allows to penetrate the spirit of a given nationality and 
is a proof of human activity in which all values of feelings, the soul, 
morality and aspirations are revealed. This is why art is also the most 
important measure and determinant of the direction, strength, and 
aspirations of the nation. 49 However, just like Hegel before, Schaase 
perceives the art of Jews in terms of the lack of artistic skills - creative 
emptiness. 


44 I. Kant, Critique of Judgement, trans. W.S. Pluhr. Indianapolis 1987, pp. 196-98, 
(Oxford 1988, p. 127), See: Bland, Anti-Semitism and..., p. 49. Bland argues that the ma¬ 
jority of German Jewish intellectuals of the second half of the 19th century adopted 
Kant’s theory and rejected Hegel’s. As above, p. 43. Kochan in turn, quoting Kant (in the 
context of the Second Commandment), points out that “probably there are no more refined 
verses in legal books of Jews” but the Jewish practice of literal interpretation of the Deca¬ 
logue is criticized by Kant. Kochan, Beyond..., pp. 123-124, footnote 48. 

45 G.W.F. Hegel, Aesthetics: Lectures on Fine Arts (1825), trans. T.M. Knox, Oxford 
1975, 1:70, See: Bland, Anti-Semitism and..., p. 43. 

46 G.W.F. Hegel, Early Theological Writings, trans. T.M. Knox, Philadelphia 1948, 
pp. 192-93, See. Olin, The Nation..., London 2001, p. 17. As Olin notes, in later years He¬ 
gel under the influence of Zunz, recognized the Jewish anikonism on the religious plane. 
Nevertheless, he negated it in the cultural context. Olin, ibidem p. 17, footnote 54. See 
also: T. Pinkard, Hegel: A Biography, New York 2000. 

47 Karl Schnaase und C. Gruneisen with J. Schnorr von Carolsfeld (ed.), Christliches 
Kunstblatt fur Kirche, Schule und Haus, journal, issued between 1858 and 1877 and con¬ 
tinued by other editors until 1927. Other similar periodicals are: Zeitschrift fiir christliche 
Archaologie und Kunst (since 1888) and Christlichen Kunstblatter (since 1860), after: 
Olin, The Nation..., p. 10, footnote 22. 

48 After: M. Olin, The Nation..., p. 11. 

49 K. Schnaase, Geschichte der bildenden Kunste bei den Alten, Duseldorf, 1843, xii, 
See: Olin, The Nation..., p. 11, footnote 24. 
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In such a context, the attempts at endowing art with a religious cha¬ 
racter were closely connected with examination of biblical texts.. That 
tendency also implied of a bond between art history and religious stu¬ 
dies, 50 no only in relation to the Second Commandment but also to the 
accounts of the Ark of Covenant and Salomon’s Temple in Jerusalem, 
included in the Books of Kings. In relation to Jews, such postulates were 
conditioned also by the scarcity of ancient artifacts, except for the Assy¬ 
rian discoveries. 51 Thus, the arguments derived from the Bible paradoxi¬ 
cally provided more support for the “ethnic” exclusion from art, especial¬ 
ly in terms of the aesthetic taste. 

On the basis of the biblical text analysis, in Handbuch der Kunstge- 
schichte, published in 1842, Franz Kugler presented Jews, identified 
with the ancient Semites, as “fantastic” and “oriental.” 52 Next to placing 
his line of reasoning in a religious context, Kugler conveyed also a na¬ 
tional-political message, beginning and ending his book with a praise of 
the German art. In respect to the artistic achievements of Jews, Kugler 
wrote: “We know that what dominated in their products of art was 
a message of splendor, (...) perceivable especially in their penchant for 
metal, shiny decorations, golden coverings of interiors, colorful elements 
of architectonic decorations and lavishly woven fabrics,” 53 which, as 
M. Olin remarks, was not a compliment in the mid- 19 th century. 54 More¬ 
over, Kugler claimed that the sense of “oriental fantasy,” which was de¬ 
rogatory term in Prussian culture, was also confirmed by the cherubs on 


50 See also: H.-G. Gadamer, Tliruth and Method, New York 1975, pp. 153-192. 

51 It should be remembered that in the second half of the 19 th century, the so called 
positive reception of Niniveh and Ashur monuments (identified with Jews) concerns espe¬ 
cially the French and English cricle, whereas the disciplie of art history is formulated in 
the German-speaking circle. In as early as 1885, a Christian archeologist and numismat¬ 
ist, Louis-Felicien de Saulcy (1807-1880) published a book Histoire de Uart judaicque tiree 
des textes sacres et profanes , Paris, 1858, dedicated to studies of items from the Biblical 
times. German discoveries are dated to the turn of the 19th century, with earlier Middle 
East artifacts considered to be “fantastic”, strange and unnatural. See: F.N. Bohrer, 
Orientalism and Visual Culture. Imagining Mesopotamia in Nineteenth-Century Europe, 
Cambridge 2003. 

52 F. Kugler, Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte, 1 edition lx. pp. 87-89, 1842, see also: 
M. Olin, The Nation..., pp. 11, footnote 25. 

53 Kugler, Handbuch der..., s. 70, 1842, see also: M. Olin, The Nation ..., p. 12, foot¬ 
note 29. 

54 Kugler’s reference to the lavishness and coloristic fantasy of Jews is also described 
as a „defective sense of colors” which, according to M. Olin, constituted a belief about 
„Jewish insensibility“or even color blindness, which purportedly is a result of their living 
in the desert and blinding sun - another criterion of Jewish art negation. A book By-Paths 
in Hebraic Booklan published in 1920 by Israel Agrahams was an attempt of rebuttal of 
this statement. By-Paths in Hebraic Bookland, (New York), pp. 340-346. 
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the walls of the Temple and the Ark, criticized also by Schnaase, who 
wrote that “this combination of human and animal creatures is unna¬ 
tural.” 55 

What is important, another art historian and a pioneer of studies on 
Roman art, Franz Wickhoff, employed a similar tone when speaking 
about the Jewish aesthetics in 1895. In the Preface to the Wiener Gene¬ 
sis, he was looking for a proof of the Jewish art’s downfall in biblical 
texts. 56 What Wickhoff meant were not only cherubs but also representa¬ 
tions of “gigantic guardians by the gates” (i.e. Aryan lamassu identified 
with Jews) that consist of a human head, lion’s body, eagle’s wings and 
bull’s horns. Also Elie Faurie in 1909 criticized the interior decor of 
Salomon’s Temple, calling it the “house of a terrible and lonely God”, 
... a syncretic effort, unworthy of the Jewish genius.” 57 Finally, as Jozef 
Strzygowski said, “there is a contrast between the two races, with the 
art of the Greek and the Romans belonging to one race - Germanic - and 
the so called ‘oriental eastern products’ belonging to the other - Semitic 
(that is Jewish). 58 In the conclusion to his book Orient oder Rom, Strzy¬ 
gowski wrote that the contemporary art of the Semitic race gave in to 
the influences of the Germanic race. 59 Nevertheless, some years later, 
the author wrote in a review of Pentateuch from Ashburnham that 
in “[a] 11 that was Hellenist about these miniatures was twisted by the 
Jewish spirit of fantasy and the tendency to strange imitation of reality 
... Contemporary art of Jews, with Max Libermann leading the way, de¬ 
serves national recognition for the vigorous development of its own 
race’s character, with the Zionist movement taking this fact into account 
[zur Geltung zu bringen].” 60 However, contrary to irony typical of Strzy- 


55 K. Schnaase, Geschichte der bildenden Kuiiste bei den Alten, 2nd edition, vol. 1, Die 
Volker des Orients, Dusseldorf 1866, p. 234, See: Olin, The Nation..., p. 210 footnoe 36. 

56 F. Wickhoff, Der Stil der Genesisbilder und die Geschichte seiner Entwicklung, (in:) 
(ed.) W. Ritter von Hartel and F. Wickhoff, Die Wiener Genesis, Wien, 1895, p. 5, See: 
M. Olin, The Nation..., p. 12 footnote 34, p. 210. 

57 E. Faurie, History of Art, vol. 1, Ancient Art, transl. W. Pach, New York 1921, 
p. 104-105, See: M. Olin, The Nation..., p. 13, footnoe 35. 

58 J. Strzygowski, Orient oder Rom: Beitrage zur Geschichte der spatantiken und 
fruhristlichen Kunst, Leipzig 1901, p. 39, See: M. Olin, The Nation..., p. 19. For more 
about the aspect of race in Zionist studies see: J.M. Efron, Defenders of the Race. Jewish 
Doctors and Race Science in Fin-De-Siecle Europe, New Haven and London 1994. 

59 J. Strzygowski, Orient oder..., p. 150, after: M. Olin, The Nation..., p. 19. 

60 A. Bauer und J. Strzygowski, “Eine Alexandrische Weltchronik,” Denkschriften der 
kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch-historische Klasse 51 (1906): 
185, this fragment is also quoted by Strzygowski (in:) Die bildende Kunst der Gegenwart: 
Ein Buchlein fur Jedermann, Leipzig 1907, p. 270, after: Olin, as above, p. 212, foot¬ 
note 63. 
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gowski’s works, Zionism indeed took into account the inclinations to fan¬ 
tasy ascribed to it. The aforequoted fragment of Kugler’s Handbuch der 
Kunstgeschicte, which was written half a century before, was included 
in 1894 by Immanuel Benzinger in Hebraische Archaologie in an anti- 
Jewish context. 61 But in 1902 the same fragment appeared in The 
Jewish Encyclopedia 62 with a Zionist bent, imparting to it a positive 
meaning. 63 

On the other hand, it should be stressed that also Herzl was aware 
of the necessity of an ethnic stylistic manifestation or an urgent need for 
a stylistic self-definition of Jews. In 1897, a Hungarian architect, Oskar 
Marmorek showed him his design of the interior of the Zionist Congress 
building in Basel, which Herzl rejected as “non-expressive.” 64 The found¬ 
er of Zionism wrote in his diary that the building had to be built in 
a “neo-Jewish style.” 65 Herzl himself made a sketch of the facade which 
featured neo-Renaissance loggias that evoked a neo-historical building 
on Ringstrasse in Vienna. Moreover, in Altneueland published in 1902, 
he imagined a vision of the future Jerusalem Temple as a „powerful 
and sumptuous building that gleamed white and gold. Its roof rested 
on marble columns. Yes, it was a whole forest of columns with gilt ca¬ 
pital.” 66 

Herzl was also an enthusiast of Richard Wagner’s operas and, what 
is interesting, he did not mind the composer’s anti-Jewish sentiments. 
Wagner claimed in Das Kunstwerke der Zukunft that “all contemporary 
attempts of creating Jewish art are commercially motivated ... and the 
Jewish creativity (art) does not reach further back than Byzantine 
times. It should be kept in mind however that this oriental-Jewish 


61 Freiburg im Breisgau, pp. 141, 269-71 highlighting (after Kugler) the Jewish nega¬ 
tive sense of colors, after: Gutmann, Is there..., p. 2. See also: Olin, The Nation..., p. 248, 
footnote 96. 

62 New York, 2:141. It should be remembered that the editor of Jewish Encyclopedia 
at that time was Joseph Jacobs who was involved in Zionism. 

63 What had a big influence on rebuking Strzygowski’s postulates (which took place 
after the World War II) was also one of the first art historians Bernard Berenson. He de¬ 
votes one chapter of Aestetics and History published in 1948 to negations of Strzygowski’s 
arguments, which at that time was also connected with criticism of Nazism. However, the 
main subject of B. Brenson’s studies was Venetian and Florencian renaissance painting. 
See: G. Wigoder, Dictionary of Jewish Biography, Jerusalem 1991, pp. 65-66. 

64 B. Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, Destination Culture: Tourism, Museums, and Heritage, 
Berkeley 1998, p. 219. 

65 Th. Herzl, Briefe und Tagebucher, 2: 594. (ed.) A. Bein, Vol. 1-6, Frankfurt am 
Main 1993. 

66 What takes place here is a revision of stylistic tendencies. See: M. Olin, The Na¬ 
tion..., p. 48. 
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( judische-orientalische Nutzlichkeitsvorstellung ) aspirations for profit 
destroyed the sense of the free spirit of the Ancient Greeks’ artistic 
work.” 67 Wagner’s point of view reflected a common belief about the Jew¬ 
ish anti-creativity, articulated also in terms of “contemporary culture’s 
judaisation.” 68 Thus, Wagner’s argument provided a basis for another 
phase of the “negation of Jewish culture and art,” which from 1933 on 
was connected with Nazism. 

However, it should be noted that at that time the idea of the scarcity 
of Jewish art was present not only outside the Jewish world. In the mid- 
19 th century it was accepted by many Jewish intellectuals and even art¬ 
ists, such as Solomon, whose words have been quoted above. That “nega¬ 
tive” argumentation, prompted by the current status of Jewish culture, 
had a twofold foundation. On the one hand, it stemmed from the anicon- 
ic bias of the Jewish cultural identity, on the other, it reflected the atti¬ 
tude of the Jewish Selbsthass, which was typical of that time. The latter 
was a widespread socio-cultural phenomenon, identified as open criti¬ 
cism of some elements of Jewish culture by Jews themselves. 69 

* 

Still, next to the tendency to negate visual forms in the culture of 
Jews, there was a tendency to accept and affirm it. Although it coincided 
with the activity of proto-Zionism and Zionism, its origin dated back to 
the beginning of the 19 th century, when Leopold Zunz for the first time 
postulated the need to take up such studies at a scholarly level. 70 Zunz, 
considered to be one of the initiators of the modern studies of Judaism, 
encouraged scholars to study Jewish arts as part of research on Jewish 
history and viewed it as an aspect of wider-ranging studies of archeolo¬ 
gy, crafts, etc. He wrote that “Jews, in the light of the discussion about 
theology, [had] to take into consideration studies on culture understood 

67 R. Wagner, Gesammelte Schriften und Dichtungen, (Leipzig 1888) Hildesheim 
1976, 3: 144, 145, (English translation: W.A. Ellis, Richard Wagner’s Prose Works, London 
1895, 1:177, 179), after: K. Bland, The Jewish Identity..., p. 53. 

68 Wagner wrote that sensual abilities of eyesight (die sinnliche Anschaungegabe der 
Juden) of Jews did not allow them to create visual arts because their eyes are filled with 
the vision of profit and this is where this inability to see the beauty of art and purity 
comes from. Richard Wagner, “Das Judentum in der Musik”, (in:) Gesammelte Schrif¬ 
ten..., 5:72-73, after: K. Bland, The Jewish Identity..., p. 54, See also: J. Katz, The Dark 
Side of Genius: Richard Wagner’s Anti-Semitism, Hanover 1986. 

69 An important study of this aspect was a book by the Zionist T. Lessinga, entitled 
Der Jiidische Selbsthass, Berlin 1930. See also S. Gilman, Jewish Self-Hatred: Anti- 
Semitism and the Hidden Language of the Jew, Baltimore 1990. 

70 See: L. Zunz, Gesammelte Schriften, Bd. 1, Berlin 1919. 
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from the present, European perspective, that is, artistic expression.” 71 
That postulate was not only supposed to result in showing their presence 
in the context of those fields of study, but also to reveal new, specifically 
Jewish spheres of life hidden behind the stereotype of focusing only on 
the texts of the Mosaic Law. 72 In 1818, Zunz founded the Jewish Society 
of Culture and Science whose members were also Heinrich Heine and 
Moritz Steinschneider. 73 In 1832, he started publishing the Zeitschrift 
fur die Wissenschaft des Judentums (Journal of Jewish Studies). 74 
Gershom Scholem pointed that with the exception of Zunz and Stein¬ 
schneider, the tendency to spiritualize Judaism under the influence 
of German romanticism discouraged lay scholars from taking up the 
problem of the “collective visual expression of the nation.” 75 Although at 
that time Zunz’s postulate did not inspire any major discussion among 
Jews, it proved somewhat prophetic, with the problem becoming widely 
discussed in Europe three generations later, however, still outside the 
academia. As Vivian B. Mann claims, “[w]ith one or two exceptions, ar¬ 
tistic questions were still non-existent in publications on Jewish cul¬ 
ture,” 76 with the first periodicals to become interested in it being the 
Zionist Ost und West, Ha-Shiloah, and Ha-Dor, as well as Polish Chwila 
and Ha Sefira, published in Yiddish since the early 20 th century. 

These “one or two exceptions,” are, however, notable since they sig¬ 
nificantly inspired later Zionist studies. In 1878, in a letter to Zunz, rab¬ 
bi David Kaufmann wrote that he went to Paris to visit the local library 
and also to see the Parisian General Exhibition which he had already 
seen before in Vienna (1873). 77 Kaufmann visited the Parisian exhibition 


71 L. Zunz, „Etwas uber die rabbinische Literatur" (1918) 15 n. 2., (in:) Gesammelte 
Schriften (Hildesheim 1976), pp. 30-31, See: Cohen, Jewish Icons..., p. 5. 

72 The most appropriate form of activity was studying the Torah which implied 
a kind of anti-artistic nature and iconoclastic attitude, which is stressed by many rabbinic 
authorities, C. Roth, Jewish Art..., s. 497. 

73 Steinschneider was first and foremost the author of all entries in Enzyklopadie der 
Wissenschaften und Kiinste by Ernsch and Gruber (1850), See: G. Wigoder, Dictionary 
of..., p. 509. 

74 Which became a spark for scientific studies on Judaism and Jewish literature. See: 
G. Wigoder, Dictionary of..., pp. 586-587. See also K. Pisarczyk, Literatura zydowska od 
epoki biblijnej do haskali, Krakow 2006, pp. 317-324. 

75 G. Scholem, The Messianic Idea in Judaism-. And Other Essays on Jewish Spiritu¬ 
ality, New York 1994, pp. 304-313. 

76 Mann, Jewish Texts on..., p. 143. 

77 Kaufmann to Zunz, 17 September 1878, (in:) M. Brann, „Mittheilungen aus dem 
Briefwechsel zwischen Zunz und Kaufmann", (in:) Gedenkbuch zur Erinnerung an David 
Kaufmann, Breslau 1900, p. 121, See also: Bland, The Artless..., pp. 37-38; M. Olin, The 
Nation..., p. 93. 
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twice and in the same year (1878), after watching a Jewish ritual play 
from the collection of Isaac Strauss 78 at the Trocadero, he published the 
first scholarly article concerning the research on Jewish art: “Etwas iiber 
judischer Kunst.” 19 

After graduating from a theological seminar in Breslau, 80 Kaufmann 
studied medieval Jewish philosophy in Leipzig, where in 1874 he re¬ 
ceived a Ph.D. degree for a dissertation on the philosophy of religion. Af¬ 
ter that, he was invited to the Department of the Philosophy of Religion 
and Jewish History at the Talmudic Seminary in Budapest. 81 He spoke 
enthusiastically of the proto-Zionist publication of Moses Hess entitled 
Rom und Jerusalem (1862) 82 and also became involved in Zionism. He 
was the first one to translate an English summary of Herzl’s Jewish 
State into German (published in the London Jewish Chronicle ), 83 which 
he did four weeks before the official publication of the book in German. 84 
What is important, when the chief rabbi of Vienna, Moritz Gudemann, 
suggested some reservations about Herzl’s ideas, 85 before the First Zion¬ 
ist Congress (1896) Kaufmann sent to Herzl a letter in which he ex¬ 
pressed his support for him. 86 Thus, his further postulates concerning 
Jewish art were from then on intertwined with the idea of Zionism. In 
January 1897, Kaufmann published in the Jewish Quarterly Review an 


78 See for ex ample: J.D. Feldman, “Exhibiting Judaica or Jewish Exhibitionism: 
A Comparition of Two Nineteen-Century Exhibitions.” M.A. thesis, St. Cross College. Ox¬ 
ford University, 1993, s. 48-52. See also: B. Kirshenblatt-Gimblett, Problems in the Early 
History of Jewish Folkloristics, Proceedings of the Tenth World Congress of Jewish Stu¬ 
dies, division D, vol. II, Jerusalem 1990, pp. 21-31. 

79 D. Kaufmann, „Etwas uber judischer Kunst”, (in:) Gesammelte Schriften von David 
Kaufmann, (ed.) M. Brann, Frankfurt o/M, 1915, pp. 150-153, See also.: Gutmann, Is The¬ 
re..., p. 1. 

80 Under the tutelage of Zachary Frankel who postulated a connection of lay and 
theological studies. His teachers were also Heinrich Graetz and Wilhelm Dilthey. 

81 G. Wigoder, Dictionary of..., p. 267; Bland, The Artless..., p. 37. 

82 M. Hess, Rome und Jerusalem. A Study in Jewish Nationality, (translation from 
German M. Waxman), New York (1843) 1862; M. Brann, „Mittheilungen aus dem Brief- 
wechsel zwischen Zunz und Kaufmann' 1 , (in:) Gedenkbuch zur Erinnerung an David 
Kaufmann, Breslau 1900, pp. 160-161. 

83 The translation appeared in „Osterreichische Wochenschrift” published by 
J.S. Bloch. See: M. Olin, The Nation..., p. 91, footnotes 74, 77. 

84 Th. Herzl, Der Judenstaat. Versuch einer Modernen Losung der Judenfrage, Leip¬ 
zig und Wien 1896. 

85 As a result Gudemann and Herzl became friends. Gudemann even called for keep¬ 
ing the Messianic theme implied in the figure of Herzl. See: R.S. Wistrich, “In the Foot¬ 
steps of the Messiah,” (in:) G. Shimoni and R.S. Wistrich, Theodor Herzl. Visionary of the 
Jewish State, Jerusalem 1999, p. 330. 

86 After: Bland, The Artless..., p. 37. 
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article “Art in the Synagogue,” where he wrote about Polish synagogue 
decorations (i.e. wooden shuts), emphasizing the importance of interior 
decor. 87 In 1896, he obtained an illustrated fourteenth-century Spanish 
haggada which was discovered a year before in Sarajevo. Two years lat¬ 
er, together with Julius von Schlosser and David Heinrich Muller, he 
published its historical analysis. 88 

Such findings and their analyses were employed by those who pro¬ 
moted the so-called national character of Jews, with the idea of art pro¬ 
posed by Kaufmann becoming an important mode of the Zionist argu¬ 
mentation. Unlike a number of scholars of the second half of the 19 th 
century, Kaufmann claimed that the Second Commandment was not the 
reason for the general interdict of visual forms. Referring to source texts, 
from Titus Flavius Josephus to Maimonides, he argued that it was the 
relation with the medieval and modern Christian iconism that caused 
the “characteristic Jewish distinctiveness towards art.” 89 That postulate, 
however, was derived from religious tenets, while the “Jewish distinc¬ 
tiveness” towards art was connected with the aniconic character of God. 
The cultural identity discussed by Kaufmann overlapped with the reli¬ 
gious identity according to which God is invisible and non- 
representable. 90 

What is more, Kaufmann wrote about the Jewish artists in the early 
modern times and especially approved of the art of the fourteenth- 
century Italian portraitist Moses Castellazzo. 91 He also took into consid- 


87 Kaufmann, Gesammelte Schriften..., 1:96-103. See also: L. Kochan, Jews, Idols..., 
p. 136, footnote 37. 

88 D.H. Muller, J. von Schlosser, D. Kaufmann (ed.), Die Haggadah von Sarajevo: 
Fine Spanish-Judishe Bilderhandschrift des Mittelalters, Wien 1898, See: Olin, The Na¬ 
tion..., p. 27, footnote 81, p. 214, See also Gutmann, Is there..., p. 3. 

89 According to Kaufmann, the inclination to beauty was common among Jews. It 
was the manifestation of their identity that was based on emphasizing the aniconic cha¬ 
racter of their culture - unlike the Christian culture of images - with aniconic reserva¬ 
tions concerning only places of worship. Kaufamann, Gesammelte Schriften..., 1:87; “Art 
in Synagogue," Jewish Quarterly Review 9 (1897), p. 263-265. See also: M. Olin, The Na¬ 
tion..., pp. 83-84. Bland claims that aniconism was not respected by medieval theologians 
of Judaism and was rather a modern concept, (in:) Bland, The Artless..., pp. 71-91; See 
also: G.G. Schmidt, The Art and Artists of the Fifth Zionist Congress, 1901. Heralds of 
a New Age, New York 2003, p. 16. 

90 Words of the Vienna rabbi, Mortiz Gudemann, who was Herzl’s friend, should be 
mentioned here. He observed at the opening of the Vienna museum of Jews that: „the 
more effusive the idea of God is, the narrower are the borders of what we call art.” 
M. Gudemann, “Das Judenthum und die bildenden Kunste,” Gesellschaft fur Sammlung 
und Conservirung von Kunst- und historischen Denkmaler des Judenthuma, Zweiter 
Jahresbericht 1897, Wien 1898, p. 61, after: Olin, The Nation..., p. 80. 

91 D. Kaufmann, Gesammelte Schriften..., 1:169-173. 
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eration the ancient Jewish catacombs in Rome 92 and the Judeo- 
Christian art. 93 As a forum for the studies of Jewish culture and art, Ge- 
sellschaft fur Sammlung und Konservierung von Kunst und Historischen 
Denkmalern des Judentums 94 was founded in 1895 in Vienna. Apart 
from Kaufmann, it also attracted a number of prominent scholars from 
all over Europe, e.g., Dr. Hermann Adler from London, Dr. Adolf Neu- 
bauer from Oxford, Dr. Albert Harkavy from St. Petersburg, and the 
rabbi of Vienna, Moritz Gudemann. Among the members of the society 
there were also an art historian Julius von Schlosser and a paleographer 
David Heinrich Muller. In 1897, Kaufmann wrote that “all the negation 
of the Jewish art is no longer valid”. He also wanted to include 
Kunstwissenschaft in the Wissenschaft des Judentums, which was ac¬ 
tually initiated by Zunz. 95 Thus, some contemporary Jewish art histo¬ 
rians, e.g., Joseph Gutmann, 96 Kalman Bland, 97 and Margaret Olin, 98 
consider Kaufmann to be the pioneer of Jewish art history. 

The recognition of the value of artifacts belonging to their own cul¬ 
ture constituted a new element in the process of both promoting the Jew¬ 
ish cultural identity in the modern European sense and creating a new 
identity in which culture and art were the elements of identity legitimi¬ 
zation. Consequently, all the institutionalized forms of art history 
stemmed from theat common ground. This, in turn, was connected with 
the attempts at searching for the so-called Jewish aesthetic character 
and style, their definition and their location in the European art and its 
history, which at the turn of the 20 th century were intertwined with 
the Zionist ideology. According to one of the principal Zionist postula¬ 
tes, “Jews have to have their own art in order to legitimize the law for 
their country and also need the history of art to legitimize their own na¬ 
tionality.” 99 

What played an important role in that particular context was the 
Ost und West. Illustrierte Monatsschrift fur Modernes Judentum, foun- 


92 D. Kaufmann, ‘Sens et origine des symboles tumularies de VAncien-Testament dans 
Uart Chretien primitif’ Revue des Etudes Juives, 14 (1887) and (in:) Gesammelte Schriften, 
3: 213, pp. 33-48, 217-253. 

93 In this context Kaufmann writes about illuminated manuscripts from the Ancient 
times which were mentioned in some sources but were not preserved. Sens et origine..., 
pp. 252-253, See also: M. Olin, The Nation..., pp. 85-88, footnoes 62, 63. 

94 Society for the Collection and Conservation of Artistic and Historical Monuments 
of Jewry in Vienna. 

95 After J. Gutmann, Is there..., p. 3. 

96 J. Gutmann, Is there..., p. 34. 

97 K. Bland, The Artless..., p. 37. 

98 M. Olin, The Nation..., p. 84. 

99 G.G. Schmidt, The Art and..., p. 8 (2-10). 
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ded in 1901 by D. Trietsch and L. Winz. 100 A number of artists were in¬ 
volved in publishing the journal, e.g., L. Ury, H. Struck, and E.M. Lilien. 
Also poets, such as M. Rosenfeld and M. Scherlag, essayists, such as 
Ahad Ha Am, Martin Buber, and many others contributed to the period¬ 
ical whose main field of interest was the recognition of art as an aspect 
of the nation’s cultural revival (“ Jiidische Renaissance”). 101 Nevertheless, 
as G. Rosenfeld notes, the wide spectrum of interpretation of this journal 
seems biased from today’s perspective since it aimed to approve of any 
artistic activity, promote Jewish artists, and try to define the national 
character by means of art in all possible ways. 102 Therefore, Jewish art 
was defined according to many different criteria, such as its content, 
form, subject, and the meaning of colors, lines, etc. Moreover, the artists 
employed typical Jewish themes and iconographic motifs, as well as the 
Biblical topics that were taken up by modern non-Jewish artists, which, 
according to Rosenfeld, was an “extremely expansive and highly subjec¬ 
tive strategy.” 103 

This phenomenon, which was typical of the early Zionism, was a ref¬ 
lection of the urgent need not only to define, but also artistically manif¬ 
est one’s own national and ethnic aesthetic character. Out of this need, 
as an aspect of the cultural Zionism, the Democratic Fraction was 
initiated in 1901. It featured Buber, L. Uri, E.M. Lilien, B. Feiwel, 
L. Motzkin, Chaim Weizmann, and others. 104 The primary goal of the 
association was to fight the stereotype of the Jewish non-creativity, 
to incite the awareness of their own separate culture among Jews, and 
to use art as a factor contributing to the national unity, which was 
supposed to result in the return to Eretz Israel. 105 In 1902, after the 
Fifth Zionist Congress in 1901, the Fraction issued a 34-point manifesto 
called the Programm und Organisations-Statut der Demokratisch-Zio- 
nistischen Fraktion. Its aim was to initiate close integration with the 


100 See: Rosenfeld, Defining..., pp. 83-110. 

101 See: M.H. Gerber, “The jungjudische Bewegung - An Unexplored Chapter in Ger- 
man-Jewish Literary and Cultural History,” Leo Baeck Institute Year Book, 31 (1986), pp. 
105-119, See also: M. Brenner, The Renaissance of Jewish Culture in Weimar Germany, 
New Haven: Yale University Press 1996. 

102 M. Rosenfeld, Defining..., p. 90. 

103 M. Rosenfeld, Defining..., p. 90. 

104 See also: I. Bertz, “Jewish Renaissance - Jewish Modernism,” (in:) E. Bilsky (ed.), 
Berlin Metropolis. Jews and the New Culture 1890-1918. (exhibition catalogue) Berkeley, 
CA 1999, pp. 164-187. 

105 Gutmann writes that their inspirations were publications of Raffaele Garucci’s 
studies on the Jewish catacombs in Rome and studies on the archeological and ancient 
remnants of Jewish synagogues by Charles Clermont-Ganneau, Salomon Reinach and 
Charles Wilson in the second half of the 19 th century. J. Gutmann, Is there..., p. 5. 
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general and uniform structure of the Zionist organization as well as 
promotion of the Zionist ideology through visual culture. 106 To achieve 
that purpose, the Jiidische Verlag publishing house was created. It pub¬ 
lished a large number of books, papers, and many kinds of studies on 
culture and art. Other notable periodicals, published in Berlin and 
Vienna, were: Palaestina (ed. A. Nossig and D. Trietsch), Jiidische 
Almanack (ed. B. Feiwel and E.M. Lilien), Jiidische Kiinstler and Juda 
(ed. Martin Buber), Juda (same title by coincidence) (ed. B. von Mun¬ 
chausen and E.M. Lilien), Junge Harfen (ed. B. Feiwel), and Lieder des 
Getto (ed. M.Rosenfeld, B. Feiwel, E.M. Lilien). In 1929, Jiidische Verlag 
also published the Jiidisches Lexikon where the term Jungjudisch 107 
appeared. It denoted Jewish national culture and became, as Schmidt 
writes, synonymous with the cultural Zionism. 108 

What played an important role in “promoting” Jewish visual culture 
was the aspect of exposition. At the time of the First Zionist Congress, 
the corridors of the Basel casino were decorated with the portraits of 
former and contemporary rabbis and proto-Zionists, 109 but the first exhi¬ 
bition of Jewish artists was not organized until the Fifth Zionist Con¬ 
gress in 1901 in the same city. 110 On the first day of this Congress, i.e. 
26 December 1901, Herzl appealed to the 278 delegates and a thousand 
guests for recognizing the need of the implication of culture, including 
art, and claimed that “it is only today when the cultural and moral value 
of Zionism becomes significant, thus, making our idea a source of inspi¬ 
ration for an array of poets, artists and scholars ... .” m 

The exhibition was prepared by M. Buber and E.M. Lilien under the 
auspices of the Cultural Committee of the World Zionist Organization. It 
featured forty-nine works of eleven artists from various parts of Europe, 
e.g., painters; A. Lakos from Hungary, J. Israels from the Netherlands, 
J. Epstein and S. J. Kischiniewski from Russia, L. Uri from Germany 112 
as well as the Polish engraver from Poznan, H. Struck, the sculptor 
A. Nossig from Lviv, the Austrian architect O. Marmork and the Lviv 

106 “Protokoll,” 1902, (1-24), see: Schmidt, The Art and..., p. 13. 

107 See: Judisches Lexikon, s.v. ,jungjudisch“, after: Schmidt, The Art and..., p. xi., 
see also: K. Bland, Jewish Identity..., pp. 57-58. 

108 The field of activity for Jungjudisch was not only visual arts but also literature 
(especially Hebrew and Yiddish) as well as theater and music. See: Schmidt, The Art 
and..., p. xi. 

109 Berkowitz, Zionist Culture..., p. 129. 

110 The pioneer elaboration of this exhibition is cited above: Schmidt, The Art and 
Artists of the Fifth Zionist Congress, 1901, New York 2003. 

111 “Protokoll,” (Der Funfte Zionisten Congress 5 no. 52 [1901] 3), after: G.G. Schmidt, 
The Art and..., p. 8. 

112 Lesser Uri was later excluded due to personal conflicts. After: G.G. Schmidt, p. 7. 
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calligrapher and illustrator E.M. Lilien, who was also a co-organizer of 
the exhibition. Some works of the dead artists were displayed, too, e.g. 
Maurycy Gottlieb’s from Poland and E. Bendemann’s from Germany. 113 

The exhibition’s intent was to avoid assigning the works to one na¬ 
tionality and geographical location to emphasize the Zionist postulate of 
the ethno-cultural integration across the borders of European countries. 
The Jewish national context aimed at a new perspective of the Jewish 
art, with each artist regarded for his artistic skills. The exhibition was to 
oppose the common belief that the Jewish art was non-existent because 
of the alleged lack of the artistic predispositions of Jews. Buber tried to 
oppose that stereotype and show that there were at least some real 
germs of Jewish art. 114 On the same day, the 22-year old Buber pre¬ 
sented a report on the Jewish art as the “seeds of Jewish culture”, his 
speech receiving enthusiastic applause. 115 Moreover, Buber issued a res¬ 
olution that read: “Congress declares that cultural education of the Jew¬ 
ish nation is one of the most important elements of the Zionist program 
and it obliges all Zionists to actively support this issue.” 116 

Thus, as Cohen notes, the tendency to organize collective exhibitions 
of Jewish art became more popular after the first exhibition that took 
place at the Fifth Zionist Congress, and those events confirmed the Jew¬ 
ish acceptance of modernization and the chance of becoming successful 
in art. 117 What is more, collective exhibitions were supposed to evoke 
pride of the Jewish artistic achievements and restore the “lost artistic 
sense.” 118 Two other exhibitions, featuring an extended version of the the 
Fifth Congress show, should be mentioned at this point, too. One of them 

113 (“Protokoll ,” 1901, app.). after: Schmidt, The Art and,..., p. 7. Schmidt argues that 
the symbolic number of artists (11) is important here as it alluded to the the so called 
Belgian and Berlin Art Nouveau groups who included the same number of artists. The 
group of artists at the Fifth Congress was also supposed to constitute an avant-garde 
group, i.e. the so-called Jewish Eleven. 

U4 „Stenographisches Protokoll der Verhandlungen des V. Zionisten-Congress in Ba¬ 
ser ‘, 395 after: Stanislawski, Zionism and..., pp. 108-109, (chapter „From Jugendstil to 
,Judenstil‘”). Moreover, the exhibition responded to some members of the religious delega¬ 
tion who were afraid that art would constitute a threat to religion as a “false principle” 
and this argument appeared even in the minutes from this Congress. {“Protokoll” 1901), 
esp. 395. The exhibition was also supposed to change the religious point of view on the 
visual culture and help to direct the Zionist movement towards the so-called cultural 
mode. After: G.G. Schmidt, The Art and..., p. 2, 8, 9-10, See also: Berkowitz, Zionist Cul¬ 
ture..., p. 59. 

115 (,frotokoll,“ 1901, 155-170), Schmidt, pp. 8-9. See also: Berkowitz, Zionist Culture 
and..., pp. 90-91. 

116 (,Protokoll,“ 389). Schmidt, The Art and..., p. 9. 

117 Cohen, Jewish Icons..., pp. 186-219. 

118 Cohen Jewish Icons..., p. 209. 
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was organized at the Whitechapel Art in West London in 1906, and then 
moved a year later to the Berlin Galerie fur alte und neue Kunst ( Auss- 
tellung judischer Kunstler - Exhibition of Jewish Artists) thanks to the 
initiative of K. Schwartz and A. Nossig. 119 

It was the first time when within the ideological framework of Zion¬ 
ism the postulate of the “positive Jewish art” was formed. It stood in op¬ 
position to its previous negation which often had an anti-Semitic bias. 
In 1903, Buber established the Judischer Kunstler and in the preface 
he addressed the negative argument of Wagner about the art of Jews. 
Below, he published essays about six contemporary Jewish artists: 
J. Israels, L. Ury, E.M. Lilien, M. Libermann, S.J. Solomon and J. Eps¬ 
tein. 120 In reference to that “manifestation” of Jewishness it should be 
noted that the Jewish Encyclopaedia published in 1905 (edited by the 
anthropologist Josef Jacobs who was also involved in Zionism) 121 in¬ 
cluded a long list of Jewish artists who were active between the French 
Revolution and the Crimean War. 122 Moreover, in the context of the res¬ 
titution of visual culture and the beginning of the theory of art history, 
some artists active in the 18 th and the 19 th centuries were included in 
the group described as “Jewish” although they were not connected with 
Zionism. 123 A number of publications were issued on that topic, especial¬ 
ly in the Ost und West. 124 Opinions on the Jewish artists were to illu¬ 
strate the presence of Jewish art as a cultural practice of Jews. Howev¬ 
er, one should bear in mind that the tendency was symptomatic for all 


119 See: Cohen, Jewish Icons..., pp. 197-212, p. 311, footnote 83. 

120 M. Buber (ed.), Berlin Judische Kunstler, Judischer Verlag, 1903, 1-6; see also: 
Bland, Jewish Identity..., p. 54-56; In this context, an important study is the book by 
G.G. Schmidt, The First Buber. Youthful Zionist Writings of Martin Buber, New York 
1999, which also includes extensive reprints from this journal. 

121 See: Efron, Defenders of..., pp. 58-90. 

122 Although the artists are mentioned only on the occasion of receiving a prestigious 
award during their activity, that is, when their works are bought by public institutions or 
when they receive a certain, prestigious title connected with the nature of their works. 
See: A. Werner, “Jewish Artist of the Age of Emancipation,” (in:) C. Roth (ed.), Jewish Art, 
Tel Aviv 1995, p. 539. 

123 These are among others: Johann Zoffany (1733-1810), Philippe Veit (1793-1877), 
Moritz Daniel Oppenheim (1800-1882), Eduard (Julius Friedrich) Bendemann (1811— 
1889), Geskel Solomon (1821-1902), Jozef Israels (1824-1911), Leopold Horowitz (1837- 
1917), Mark Antokolski (1843-1902), Camille Pissarro (1830-1903), and many others. 

124 See: Rosenfeld, Defining Jewish..., pp. 91-92, footnote 48. A disputable issue, 
however, was, as noted by Roth, the actual Jewishness of their art, the nature of the ar¬ 
tistic activity, and their Jewish identity. In response Roth suggests that the “Jewish art,” 
just as the “English art,” is rather “the sum of artistic output by artists born, brought up 
and active in a given cultural circle” and which is why the so-called “Jewishness of crea¬ 
tivity” is brought into question here, see: Roth, Jewish Art..., p. 32. 
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the national movements of the time, in which identifying with the his¬ 
torical heritage to legitimize one’s views in the process of developing na¬ 
tional identity was an important step. Such processes are today called 
“awakening from the dream.” 125 By the same token, that motif is notice¬ 
able in many Zionist texts of the time, as the Zionist cultural dawn and 
the presence of artists and their art were a significant trump of the Zion¬ 
ist reasoning. In the Ost und West of 190, Buber wrote that “the exam¬ 
ples of Jews’ art today are like smoldering sparks in the extinguished 
fire.” 126 In the same year, in an article called “Ein judischer Kunstver- 
lag,” one could read that “the fire of Jewish art has never blown out, it is 
still glowing under the ashes of many centuries and as a phoenix it will 
soon awaken a new day of a new beauty.” 127 Moreover, in 1904, in a re¬ 
view of Lothar Brieger-Wasservogel’s works, Elias Jacowlewicz Guenz- 
burg wrote: “Jewish art! This sleeping beauty ( Dornroschen ), (...) was 
stuck in a stupor for so long. ... The spirit of our nation - thrown by the 
wicked Diaspora - was reposing in [the state of] artistic agony for centu¬ 
ries. The time of awakening has come now.” 128 

* 

During the Fifth Zionist Congress in Basel, Martin Buber made the 
following statement, to be often quoted later: “There will not be art of 
the Jewish nation, until there is no land, from which it could grow and 
the sky it could reach for. ... Art needs a nation which will cultivate it; 
Zionism needs art to express the Jewish identity.” 129 Still, according to 
Buber, the Jewish revival (Jiidische Renaissance), constituting the es¬ 
sence of Zionism, was supposed to originate in Europe, although a true 
and complete revival could only take place in the land of Israel. Similar¬ 
ly, another theoretician, Ahad Ha-Am, postulated that the process of re¬ 
vival and preparation was to be started in the Diaspora itself as a fun- 


125 See: B. Anderson, Imagined Communities. Reflections on the Origins and Spread 
of Nationalism, London 1991, p. 5. 

126 M. Buber, „Leser Ury,” Ost und West, February 1901, p. 114. See: Rosenfeld, De¬ 
fining Jewish..., pp. 91-92. 

127 ,Rin judischer Kunstverlag,” Ost und West, December 1901, p. 956. See: Rosen¬ 
feld, Defining Jewish..., pp. 91-92. 

128 E. Jacowlewitsch Guenzburg, Ost und West, March 1904, p. 161, after: Rosenfeld, 
Defining Jewish..., p. 91. 

129 As quoted after Avam Kampf, “In Question of the Jewish Style in the Era of the 
Russian Revolution,” Jewish Art, No. 5 (1978), p. 48, see also: I. Bertz “Jewish Renais¬ 
sance - Jewish Modernism”, (in:) E. Bilski, Berlin Metropolis. Jews and the New Culture 
1890-1918, Berkeley 1999, p. 178. 
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damental qualitative transformation of the model of life in the ghetto. 130 
In that process, the settlement should be postponed until the Jewish 
community in the Diaspora had reached sufficient maturity to do so and 
would be able to form the desired political, social and, above all, cultural 
structures, including the required “quality” of art. 131 

The first institutionalized artistic achievement in Eretz Yisrael was 
the Bezalel Academy of Arts and Design in Jerusalem, initiated in 1906 
by Boris Schatz and established on behalf of the World Zionist Organiza¬ 
tion and the Jewish National Fund. 132 The Bezalel was one of the most 
ambitious projects of the cultural Zionism, although the first years of the 
school’s activity were overshadowed by the conflict between Schatz and 
the Commission (Zionistische Kommission zur Erforschung Palastinas ) 
in Berlin, directed by Otto Warburg. 133 The antagonism concerned the 
question whether the school should teach arts or crafts, next to the is¬ 
sues of creating a new Jewish style of art, forming a new Jewish culture 
and the Jewish national character, administration, and many other di¬ 
lemmas, such as the role of the artist in society. 134 Nonetheless, the 
school played a significant role in the process of the visualization and 
promotion of the Zionist idea, although to a large extent it focused on the 
artistic crafts, with the idea of art understood as a clear Zionist message 
and an appeal to the masses conveyed by the decoration of handiwork. 135 

In 1907, the Bezalel was visited by Rav Abraham Kook, who later 
became the chief Ashkenazi rabbi of Palestine and sent out the so-called 


130 See: Avineri, The Making of..., pp. 112-124; Hertzberg, The Zionist..., pp. 247-277. 

131 Such a program has been adopted as a resolution at the so-called Third All- 
Russian Zionist Conference in Helsingfors (Helsinki) in December 1906, P. Mendes-Flohr 
and J. Reinhards, The Jew in the Modern World. A Documentary History, Oxford 1980, 
pp. 344, 443-4, see also: R. Patai, Encyclopedia of Zionism and Yisrael, New York 1971, 
p. 225 

132 The history of the school was described in Ilona Otulski’s dissertation Kunst und 
des ideologies Bezalel in Jerusalem. Ein Versuch zur judischen Identitats findung (Frank¬ 
furt / Main: Kunstgeschtliches Inst. D. Johan-Wolfgang-Goethe-Univ. [diss.], 1988), see 
also: N. Schilo-Cohen (footnote) Bezalel 1906-1929, (Jerusalem: Israel Museum, 1983, 
exhibition catalogue). 

133 See: I. Bertz, “Trouble at the Bezalel: Conflicting Visions of Zionism and Art,” (in:) 
M. Berkowitz (footnote), Nationalism, Zionism and Ethnic Mobilization of the Jews in 
1900 and Beyond, Leiden, Boston 2004, pp. 247-284 (251). 

134 The so-called “Artistic Commission” consisted of B. Schatz, E.M. Lilien, H. Struck, 
J. Israels, M. Libermann, J. Bodenstein and P. Levy, see: Bertz, “Trouble at...,” pp. 247-8, 
256. 

135 Schatz’s aesthetic program focused largely on the artistic crafts which was based 
on a stylistic conglomerate of secession, realism, and academic art, using also the decora¬ 
tive elements of the ghetto art, which, however, turned out to be an anachronistic tenden¬ 
cy in comparison with the new artistic trends emerging in Europe. 
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“open letter” announcing the universal “consent” to art in its European 
sense as an important element of Jewish culture and visual creation. 136 
‘"Your venerable association promoting art and aesthetics in the land of 
Israel, is a reflection of our nation’s renewal ... it is nothing else but 
a way of worshiping our holy city and it strengthens the glory of Zion, 
giving it a new quality”. 137 According to Kook, the Bezalel illustrated 
a significant shift from the Diasporic lethargy 138 to the “true glory of 
Zion” through reawakening, and the “affection of beauty.” “Art, as Kook 
continued in his letter, played a positive role in that process and gave 
a new mystical meaning of the life to the new settlers in Erec Israel. It 
was a “new life-giving source for the sunken souls, which sanctifies their 
work and gives splendor and glory to the vision of Zion”. 139 

What is more, according to Rav Kook, the Second Commandment 
could stop Jews from celebrating art in its educational sense, even in its 
most realistic forms. 140 The acceptance of art by Rav Kook was a sign of 
progress and should be seen as a symptom of evolution aiming at the 
messianic goal of gathering all Jews in the Land of Israel. 141 Rav Kook’s 
ideas of art were associated with Messianism in a broad sense, in which 
the artistic consciousness made an important aspect of the preparation 
for the future renewal of the nation. Thus, the Gentile European art, 
and even its Christian patterns, were supposed to be important compo¬ 
nents of the Zionist propaganda addressed to Jews. 

136 About Rav Kook’s Zionist ideas, see: Avineri, The Making of..., pp. 187-197, see 
also: Hertzberg, The Zionist..., pp. 417-431. 

137 The letter also cites Yehoshua Kantorovitz - “Bezalel - Beit Midrash LeMelachot 
Omanut BiYerushalayaim”, (in:) A.M. Luntz (footnote) Lu’ah Eretz Yisrael 1907, see also: 
A. Werner, “Boris Schatz - Father of Israeli Art,” Herzl Year Book, Vol 7, New York 1971 
after: Z. Yaron, The Philosophy of Rabbi Kook, trans. A. Tomaschoff, Jerusalem 1992, 
pp. 153, 347, footnote 30 

138 It is a Zionist idea which consists in the negation of diaspora, its devaluation and 
depreciation, in the Zionist terminology called Shlilat lia-Gola, or banishment from the 
diaspora, (the terms Gola, Golus and Galut mean Diaspora. The Hebrew Shlilat - exile - 
comes from lishloah - to throw away, to expel, and also means to negate, to depreciate 
etc. see e.g. E. Schweid, The Rejection of the Diaspora in Zionist Thought: Two Approach¬ 
es [in:] J. Reinharz and A. Shapira, Essential Papers..., pp. 133-160. 

139 After: Z. Yaron, The Philosophy..., p. 153. 

140 The Second Commandment, according to Kook, served only to remind the Jews 
that there was art connected with idolatry and to beware of it. Any form of art was possi¬ 
ble, however, in Kook’s opinion, a complete image of man was prohibited. See: Rav Abra¬ 
ham Kook, Selected Letters, trans. T. Feldman (Ma’ale Adumim: Ma’a lot Publications of 
Yeshiva Birkat Moshe), 1986, pp. 194-195, 196-197. 

141 “Literature, painting and sculpture, according to Kook, reflect our inner ability to 
undergo inevitable spiritualization, conceptualizing the aspects of life that seem to be 
merely mundane, since “art does not intensify our sensory (sensualistic) intoxication, but 
purifies the breath of reality.” See: Zvi Yaron, The Philosophy of..., pp. 150-151. 
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In the first three decades of the 20 th century the problem of artistic 
creation among Jews was became part of a wider debate, largely con¬ 
nected with the Zionist postulates. The discussions about artists and ar¬ 
tifacts led also to the issue of the Jewish art history, which required fac¬ 
tual classification. The objects of scholarly exploration were both the 
works of the contemporary artists and the Jewish artifacts found at that 
time, such as the Sarajevo Haggadah (1895) of the 14 th century, the il¬ 
luminated manuscripts from the Cairo Geniza of the 10 th century (dis¬ 
covered in 1898), 142 the Yemenite Bible of the 15 th century, 143 the Venice 
Haggadah of the early 17 th century, 144 and archaeological discoveries, 
such as the mosaic from the Beit Alfa Synagogue of the 2 nd century 
(1928), 145 and the frescoes in Dura-Europos synagogue of the 4 th century 
(1932). 146 All of those artifacts became valid arguments in the discus¬ 
sions about the Zionist reconceptualization of visual culture. 

Adolf Reifenberg made one of the first attempts at classifying the al¬ 
ready existing objects. He published several important monographs, in¬ 
cluding Palastinensische Kleinkunst (1927), 147 Denkmaler der judischen 
Antike (1937) 148 and, issued only after World War II, Ancient Jewish 
Coins (1947). 149 These publications contain many illustrations from his 
own collection and the Denkmaler der judischen Antike, issued by Sal¬ 
man Schocken’s Zionist publishing house in Berlin, which was an amply 
illustrated study and a sort of an objection to the Nazi argumentation of 
the time. 150 An introduction to the publication was written by L.A. May¬ 
er, who began with challenging the stereotype that Judaism was a reli¬ 
gion without art. The author’s general intention was to locate “the ques¬ 
tion of Jewish art history” in the center of the Western canon of the 


142 A collection of texts and illustrations was drawn up by D. Gunzburg and 
W.V. Stassoffa, (in:) L’ornament hebreu, Berlin 1905, see also: E. Namenyi, The Essence..., 
p. X; A. Hoffman and P. Cole, Sacred Trash: The Lost and Found World of the Cairo Geni¬ 
za, New York 2011. 

143 See: R. Ettinghausen, “Yemenite Bible Manuscripts of the 15 th Century,” (in:) 
J. Gutman, No Graven Image. Studies in Art and the Hebrwe Bible, New York 1971, 
pp. 429-465. 

144 See: B. Narkiss, Hebrew Illuminated Manuscripts, New York 1969. 

145 See: E.L.. Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue of Beth Alfa, Jerusalem 1932. 

146 See e.g.: M. Rostovtzeff, Dura Europos and its Arts, Oxford 1938. 

147 Berlin: R.C. Schmidt, 1927. 

148 Berlin: Schoken, 1937. 

149 Jerusalem, Reuven Mass, 1947. In 1950 he also published Ancient Hebrew Art, 
New York. See also: S. Fine, Art and..., p. 33, footnote 67-69; E. Namenyi, The Essence..., 
p. 81, footnote 17. 

150 See: Fine, Art and..., p. 33. 
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discipline. The background for a specific type of “religious identity” was 
also present in another publication touching upon the problem of art his¬ 
tory, i.e. the first History of the Jewish Art by Karl Schwartz from 
1928. 151 An important fact was that the author made a distinction with¬ 
in the definition of the “Jewish creativity,” stressing at the outset that 
“we are dealing with art of the Jews, not Jewish art.” 152 Still, only a year 
later (1929) another art historian, Ernest Cohn-Wiener, titled his publi¬ 
cation explicitly Die Jiidische Kunst. There, unlike Schwartz, he some¬ 
what distanced himself from Judaism and he postulated that “for the 
Jewish religion forms are only hieroglyphs expressing the spirituals 
(jiidisches Kunstwollen).” 153 A definition of the Jewish art should, in his 
opinion, be considered in the context of iconography, opposed to the pop¬ 
ular idea of the “Jewish stylistic forms.” However, Die Jiidische Kunst 
faced widespread criticism, alleging its "ideological-theoretical con¬ 
straint, lack of competence and analytical technique". 154 The problem of 
style, approached in terms of art history, was also present in the analys¬ 
es of the first Jewish professor of art history, Adolph Goldschmidt (1863- 
1944), who tried to include the study of the Jewish art in the main¬ 
stream research on art in general. 

The stylistic character of the Zionist Jewish art seems crucial here. 
The question of style primarily concerned disputes about particular art¬ 
ists, with the obvious lack of specific aesthetic homogeneity causing 
many misunderstandings. Still, because of the Zionist need to manifest 
Jewishness in art, a kind of diversity - not only stylistic, but also the¬ 
matic, formal, analytical as well as technical - was often treated as 
a sign of “the Jewish spirit” which, in fact, required more specific qualifi¬ 
cations. 155 Rabbi Marcus Ehrenprieis’s observation is quite notable in 
this context. In Ost und West, referring to Lilien’s art, he wrote that “his 
art emerges from the depths of the Jewish national spirit,” since he is 
a "true artist of the Jewish future.” 156 In turn, Osiah Thon, also in Ost 
und West, wrote that “it is not the form and style of Lilien’s art that 
makes it so attractive. His drawings in a form are biased, but the ten¬ 
dency is clear and speaks to everyone. Lilien, the artist of Zionism, 


151 After: Gutmann, Is there..., p. 5. 

152 Quotation after: Gutmann, Is there..., p. 5. 

153 Quotation after: Gutmann, Is there..., p. 6. 

154 After: Gutmann, Is there..., p. 6. 

155 Rosenfeld, Defining Jewish..., p 85. 

156 M. Ehrenpreis, „E.M. Lilien,“ Ost und West, July 1901, p. 526, see: Rosenfeld, De¬ 
fining “Jewish..., p. 99. 
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created symbols that perfectly embody the ideals, dreams and expecta¬ 
tions of our nation.” 157 

Art, therefore, to repeat, was to be seen as an obviously acceptable 
aspect of culture and national identity, hence the urgent need for its re¬ 
covery and many different activities of individual artists, identified with 
the term “Jewish art.” However, this specific term, as many contempo¬ 
rary art historians make it clear, did not refer to a stylistically defined 
domain of artifacts, but rather to theoretical, discursive concepts. Vivian 
Mann, in the preface to Jewish Texts on the Visual Arts, warns the read¬ 
er that Jewish art as a stylistic category does not exist, 158 but according 
to Margaret Olin, the term is still something of an oxymoron. 159 Keeping 
in mind this background and the context of specific wrestling with art, 
one may recall Rose Kohler, who in 1922 wrote: “We talk a great deal 
about Jewish Art. We ask one another if there is such a thing. We write 
about it. We interview one another upon it. We deplore that there isn’t 
any; and regret that it is so poor or so uncharacteristic. We discuss it 
from every point of view. We inquire into its history, if any. We claim 
distinguished artists as Jews, and debate their identity, which others 
deny. We boast of the strides that Jewish Art is now making, while 
doubting its very existence”. 160 

No matter what, it was Zionism that initiated large-scale attempts 
to develop a new idea of art and its ideological foundation as a new and 
autonomous aspect of culture. Art, an important aspect of a new Jewish 
culture understood primarily as a Zionist medium, became an crucial 
element of the Zionist ideology. Thus, the study of Jewish art required 
from Jewish scholars keeping some distance from the object, not only to 
analyze is in a new perspective, but also to consider it as object of study 
at all. Adopting the idea of art as a genuine element of the Jewish cul¬ 
ture was an important step in developing a new status of their own one, 
as well as in the integration of Jews with their European environment. 
The idea of the Jewish art history was supposed to help create of a new 
Jewish consciousness and promote the national pride. Both ideas were 
considered in the context of Zionism in which a number of theorists and 
artists of the time were deeply involved. Hence, what happened within 
the framework of Zionism was not only an attempt to rethink the theory 


157 O. Thon, ,JJ,in Beitrag zur Geschichte der Zeichnenden Kunst,“ Ost und West, De¬ 
cember 1904, p. 831, see: Rosenfeld, Defining Jewish..., p. 99. 

158 V. Mann, Jewish Texts..., p. 3 

159 M. Olin, The Nation..., p. 5. 

160 R. Kohler, Art as Related to Judaism, Philadelphia 1922, pp. 2-3, see also: Gut- 
mann, Is there..., p. 1. 
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of art and its universal claims. In the first place, art was used by it 
to achieve a specific purpose - that of proclaiming a separate state of 
the Jews. 

ZMAGANIA ZE SZTUK^. 

SYJONIZM WOBEC ZYDOWSKIEGO A-IKONIZMU 
Streszczenie 

Zapoczfjtkowana przez Theodora Herzla (1860-1904) syjonistyczna „idea powro- 
tu”, zakladala peine wykorzystanie sztuk wizualnych do celow tzw. promocji syjoni- 
zmu, jak i wiaczenia w jej w ramy szeroko poj^tej debaty o koncepcji sztuki wsrod 
Zydow. Cz§sc uczestnikow pierwszych kongresow syjonistycznych byla absolwentami 
uniwersytetow europejskich, historykami sztuki, a niektorzy z nich studiowali na 
akademiach artystycznych. Dyskutowano wi§c takze nad zagadnieniem estetyki 
i sztuki wsrod Zydow, a aspiracje te wynikaly w duzej mierze z inspiracji aktualnymi 
w owym czasie (przelom XIX i XX w.) ideami sztuk narodowych. 

Niemniej jednak, w swiadomosci duzej cz^sci owczesnych Zydow (cz^sto nawet 
warstw wyemancypowanych) utwierdzony byl postulat a-ikonizmu, nie respektuj^cy 
istoty mimetyzmu i tym samym stanowiqcy powazng przeszkody dla pelnego wyko- 
rzystania sztuki jako narz^dzia medialnego. Tradycyjny judaizm, przestrzegajac 
Drugiego Przykazania Dekalogu Mojzeszowego (Ks. Wyj. 20:3-6 i Powt. Pr.: 5:7-10) 
odrzucal istnienie sztuki jako przedmiotu adoracji i „zachwytu”. Ponadto brak w krg- 
gach religijnych koncepcji autonomii dziela i jego kontemplacji oraz definicji kreacji 
artystycznej. Ow a-ikoniczna i nierespektujgca autonomii wizerunku cecha religijnej 
kultury Aszkenazyjczykow byla istotna barierg na drodze mobilizacji syjonistycznej. 

Syjonizm podjal wigc nie tylko debate nad wyktadnia i definicjami tego, co uwa- 
zano za „niebezpieczny” akt tworczy, ale przede wszystkim szeroko zakrojony proces 
implikacji form wizualnych w tzw. now^ kultury zydowskg i — co wigcej - probowal 
wygenerowac miejsce dla tzw. „zydowskiej historii sztuki” (na podstawie zachowa- 
nych i odnajdywanych wlasnie na przelomie wiekow artefaktow). Przyjgcie koncepcji 
sztuki za integralna czgsc zydowskiej kultury, stanowilo wazny krok do wypracowa- 
nia nowego statusu i poziomu wlasnej kultury, a takze do integracji Zydow z euro- 
pejskim otoczeniem. Pojgcie zydowskiej historii sztuki natomiast mialo bye istotnym 
elementem kreacji tej nowej swiadomosci i mialo windowac narodowg dumg. Kon- 
cepcje te podejmowano z perspektywy wlasnie syjonistycznej, w ktory zaangazowany 
byl szereg owczesnych teoretykow, jak D. Kaufmann, M. Gudemann, Ahad HaAm, 
D. Trietsch, L. Winz, M. Buber, R.A. Kook, B. Schatz, A. Nossig i wielu innych. 
W ramach syjonizmu zatem dokonano nie tylko prob przewartosciowania teorii sztu¬ 
ki (i jej powszechnej adaptaeji) ale przede wszystkim zaprz§gni§to j:| do okreslonych 
celow i projekcji postulatow nawotujgcych do szeroko pojytego procesu tworzenia 
panstwa. Zatem - jak zauwaza S. Fine - „Izrael rozpoczyna przygodq ze sztukq do- 
piero w stuleciu syjonizmu”. 




